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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

The  development  of  the  child  placing  program  in  the  United  States  has 
brought  forth  a new  type  of  institution.  This  new  institution  is  known  as 
the  Study  Home.  In  recent  years,  this  has  been  a growing  movement,  and 
justly  so,  for  it  serves  an  excellent  purpose.  The  trend  from  orphanages 
and  similar  type  institutions  for  the  care  of  children  toward  foster  home 
placement  has  presented  many  problems.  The  biggest  problems  have  been: 

1.  Why  do  some  children  adjust  in  foster  homes  while  others  do  not? 

2.  Can  we  give  preparation  to  the  child  and  parents  to  increase  the 
child’s  chance  to  adjust  to  the  foster  home? 

By  making  use  of  the  Study  Home  as  a step  toward  placement,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  child  will  be  better  prepared  for  the  foster  home,  and  that  the 
foster  home  selected  will  be  suited  for  the  individual  child. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  thesis  will  show  how  the  Jewish  Family  and  Chil- 
dren's Service  of  Boston  made  use  of  this  Study  Home  during  the  period  from 
February,  1?U6  to  February,  19U8,  with  regard  to  the  children  admitted  in 
this  period  and  how  it  has  since  developed  this  program  further  to  serve 
all  future  incoming  children. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  show  what  use  was  made  of  the  Study 
Home  of  the  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Service  of  Boston  within  the  period 
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of  February,  191*6  to  February,  I9I4.8.  In  order  to  show  this,  the  writer  will 
first  present  a background  of  the  agency,  including  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  agency.  This  paper  will  further  describe  the  history  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Study  Home  as  it  was  used  previous  to  its  becoming  affiliated 
with  the  agency,  and  how  it  has  since  developed.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  on 
the  program  of  the  Study  Home  and  on  the  case  work  process  as  it  applied  to 
the  children.  It  is  further  hoped  that  as  a result  of  this  study,  the 
writer  will  be  able  to  see  just  how  the  Study  Home  was  used,  is  being  used, 
and  how  it  can  best  be  used  in  terms  of  the  best  service  for  the  individual 
child. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  this  thesis  will  demonstrate  the  relationship  be^j 
tween  the  Study  Home  and  the  various  departments  in  the  agency.  The  writer 
will  also  show  how  community  resources  such  as  hospital  and  school  are  uti- 
lized for  the  benefit  of  the  child. 

METHOD  AND  SCOPE 

In  order  to  make  as  complete  a study  as  possible  of  the  use  of  the 
Study  Home,  the  writer  felt  that  it  would  be  best  to  use  all  the  cases  at 
the  Study  Home  within  a given  period  of  time.  The  writer  chose  the  period 
of  time  in  which  the  stucfy-  will  cover,  to  be  from  February,  191*6  to  Febru- 
ary, 1924.8.  The  reason  this  period  of  time  was  chosen  was  because  in  Febru- 
ary, 191*6,  the  Study  Home  first  became  affiliated  with  the  Jewish  Family  and 
Children’s  Service.  By  using  all  cases  who  have  remained  at  the  Study  Home 
at  least  ninety  days,  the  writer  was  able  to  eliminate  all  emergency  place- 
ments in  which  the  Study  Home  served  only  as  a shelter  and  not  as  a Study 
Home.  The  writer  also  included  in  this  study  the  cases  of  the  thirteen 
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children  who  were  at  the  Study  Home  in  February,  19  U6.  This  was  done  in 
order  to  show  comparison  of  professional  influence  as  against  the  well- 
meaning  direction  of  the  lay  person. 

The  writer  first  surveyed  the  agency,  including  in  this  survey  the 
following: 

1.  History  and  development  of  the  Jewish  Family  and  Children’s 
Service. 

2.  Function  of  its  various  departments. 

Following  this  survey,  the  writer  went  on  to  make  a study  of  these 
cases,  which  totaled  thirty-six  cases  from  the  period  February,  19U6  to 
February,  19U8,  and  thirteen  cases  prior  to  February,  19U6,  making  a total 
of  forty-nine  cases.  This  study  was  made  by  reading  all  forty-nine  cases 
used  and  filling  out  the  schedule  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  of 
this  thesis.  The  cases  were  summarized  and  put  into  table  form,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  chapter  on  tables.  The  writer  then  chose  ten  cases  which  he 
felt  were  indicative  of  the  type  of  situations  handled  at  the  Study  Home 
and  which  best  showed  the  application  of  the  case  work  technique  and  use 
of  the  Study  Home.  Of  the  ten  cases  used,  seven  were  of  the  group  placed 
in  the  Study  Home  after  February,  19l|6,  and  three  were  of  the  group  already 
at  the  Study  Home  previous  to  February,  19U6. 

In  order  to  understand  more  fully  the  use  of  the  Study  Home,  a study 
was  made  by  the  writer  of  the  following: 

1.  History  of  the  Study  Home  and  how  and  when  it  became  a part  of 
the  Jewish  Family  and  Children’s  Service. 

2.  Its  function  as  defined  by  the  agency. 

3.  A study  of  its  program. 
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1*.  The  staff  setting. 

5.  Case  work  and  Study  Home  relationship. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

This  study  is  necessarily  limited  in  two  ways.  The  first  limitation 
is  the  element  of  time.  Because  of  this,  the  writer  was  unable  to  acquaint 
himself  personally  with  each  of  the  children  and  parents  involved  in  the 
study,  and  therefore  had  to  rely  on  the  records  of  other  workers  in  the 
agency.  In  many  instances  these  records  were  not  as  adequate  as  one  would 
like  in  terms  of  the  information  needed  for  this  study.  Secondly,  there 
is  the  limitation  that  is  innate  in  the  writer  due  to  lack  of  experience. 
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CHAPTER  II 


HISTORY  AND  FUNCTIONS 

OF  THE  JEWISH  FAMILY  AND  CHILDREN'S  SERVICE 


To  provide  care  for  those  Jewi sh  children  of  Boston  who  are  deprived 
of  a normal  family  life,  such  care  to  be  given  in  accordance  with  the 
best  standards  of  modern  child  welfare  and  to  the  end  that  a sound 
and  healthy  citizen  shall  be  created  for  the  community;  to  promote 
and  conserve  sound  standards  of  normal  family  life  among  the  Jewish 
families  of  Boston  by  providing  a modern,  efficient  Case  Work  Service 
to  those  in  need  or  in  distress  due  to  physical,  mental,  economic, 
domestic  or  other  difficulty. 1 

Jewish  Family  and  Children’s  Service  in  Boston  dates  back  to  l86ii, 
when  twenty-six  elders  of  the  Synogogue  Adath  Israel  laid  -the  foundation  of 
the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society.  This  Society  operated  from  the  Synogogue 
and  gave  financial  aid.  In  1870  they  set  up  an  agency  to  lend  farming  tools 
and  money  to  buy  horses  and  carts  so  that  the  unemployed  could  go  into 
business  for  themselves.  Following  this  step,  a free  employment  agency  was 
established.  These  separate  services  were  united  to  form  the  United  Hebrew 
Benevolent  Society.  Additional  relief  agencies,  such  as  ladies  aid  socie- 
ties, flourished  and  brought  about  a duplication  of  relief.  In  191k  the 
Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  undertook  a self  study  of  these  various  or- 
ganizations and  their  recommendations  had  a profound  effect  upon  the  future 
structure  of  children’s  and  family  agencies. 


1 Purpose  Clause  — By-laws  of  the  Jewish  Family  & Children’s  Serv- 
ice of  Boston. 
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The  primary  recommendation  was  a unification  of  service  and  the  employ- 
ment of  professionally  trained  people  to  carry  on  the  work  of  these  agen- 
cies. The  District  Service  Plan  was  put  into  being,  which  meant  that  Jew- 
ish Centers  were  established  in  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  the  South  End,  East 
Boston,  and  the  West  End.  These  centers  catered  to  the  social,  financial, 
recreational  and  cultural  needs  of  the  neighborhood.  As  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion migrated  from  one  neighborhood  to  another,  the  centers  followed  suit. 

In  1930  the  Associated  Jewish  Philanthropies  surveyed  the  situation 
and  turned  the  recreational  aspects  of  the  centers  over  to  the  Y.  M.  H.  A. 
and  the  Hecht  House.  The  family  service  became  the  sole  responsibility  of 
the  social  worker  in  the  district  house.  This  was  the  formation  of  the 
Jewish  Family  Welfare  Association.  Also,  as  a result  of  the  Associated 
Jewish  philanthropy’s  survey  the  Jewish  Child  Welfare  Association  came  into 
being  for  the  aid  and  development  of  the  best  service  for  children.  This 
included  such  services  as  foster  home  and  camp  projects. 

In  19U6  the  Jewish  Child  Welfare  Association  and  the  Jewish  Family 

Welfare  Association  were  joined  together  to  form  the  present  Jewish  Family 

and  Children’s  Service  of  Boston.  This  merger  indicated  the  recognition  on 

the  part  of  the  two  agencies  that  no  longer  would  they  be  able  to  function 

separately.  These  services  could  no  longer  operate  independently  of  one 

another.  It  was  a response  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  changing 

o 

concepts  within  the  field  of  social  work. 

As  soon  as  this  merger  became  a reality,  a structure  was  set  up  which 
took  the  following  shape : 

2 Fifty  Years  of  Jewish  Philanthropy  in  Greater  Boston,  1895-19 1;5. 
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EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 
(Case  Work  Consultant) 


FAMILY  SERVICE 
Roxbury 
Chelsea 
Dorchester 
Metropolitan 
Special  Service 
Service  for 


CHILDREN’S  SERVICE 
Youth  Service 
Foster  Home  Dept 
Study  Home 
Horae  for  New 


Americans 
Camp  Project 


New  Americans 


FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS 


FAMILY  SERVICES 


Family  Districts 

The  family  districts  are  the  front  line  services  with  which  most  of 
the  community  contacts  are  made.  If  a case  cannot  be  handled  in  the  family 
district,  it  is  referred  to  the  proper  service.  The  Family  Service  now  has 
four  districts  — Roxbury,  Dorchester,  and  Chelsea  with  the  Metropolitan 
Area  covered  from  the  main  office  at  6 North  Russell  Street,  Boston.  It  is 
the  function  of  this  service  to  handle  all  family  situations  as  a unit.  It 
will  handle  such  problems  as  marital  situations,  illness  in  the  family,  ad- 
justment of  New  Americans,  and  behavior  problems  of  children.  The  Family 
Service  also  dispenses  relief  when  needed. 

Service  for  New  Americans 

This  service  operates  from  the  main  office.  This  department  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Boston  Committee  for  Refugees,  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  and  other  interested  agencies,  works  with  the  New  Americans  referred 
to  the  department  by  United  Service  for  New  Americans.  It  is  the  job  of 
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this  department  to  help  these  individuals  make  as  adequate  an  adjustment  as 
possible  in  the  United  States.  This  is  done  by  helping  them  obtain  jobs, 
training,  schooling,  room  and  board;  and,  of  course,  with  financial  aid 
when  necessary.  This  department  allocates  a portion  of  its  cases  to  the 
family  districts. 

Special  Service 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  work  with  the  aged  or  chronically 
ill  individual.  This  department  works  with  the  various  community  resources, 
such  as  hospitals  and  homes  for  the  aged  or  chronically  ill.  It  helps  the 
individual  obtain  public  welfare  or  a home  to  live  in,  as  well  as  meeting 
the  many  other  needs  of  the  sick  and  the  aged. 

CHILDREN’S  SERVICES 

Youth  Service 

This  department  offers  services  to  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  twenty-one  who  are  either  living  in  their  own  home  or  in  a fos- 
ter home.  The  type  of  situations  handled  varies  considerably  and  may  in- 
clude school  problems,  vocational  adjustment,  child  adjustment  in  the  home 
or  referrals  from  the  court.  In  recent  years  this  department  has  aided  in 
the  adjustment  of  New  Americans  in  the  above-stated  age  bracket.  They  have 
also  extended  help  to  returning  veterans  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-one. 

Foster  Home  Department 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  place  children  up  to  the  age  of 
fifteen  in  foster  homes.  This  department  both  finds  the  foster  home  and, 
after  placing  the  child  in  the  home,  supervises  the  placement.  There  is  a 
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full-time  nurse  that  supervises  the  health  of  all  children  in  placement  and 
particularly  watches  the  infant  group.  There  is,  of  course,  a doctor  on 
call  at  all  times. 

Study  Home 

Since  the  writer  is  going  to  discuss  the  Study  Home  in  detail,  it  will 
suffice  to  say  at  this  time  that  this  Home  serves  as  a means  of  observing 
the  child  in  the  approximate  age  bracket  of  five  to  ten  years  old.  The 
purpose  of  this  observation  actually  is  so  that  the  best  possible  plan  may 
be  made  for  the  child.  If  the  case  warrants,  the  child  may  also  receive 
both  psychiatric  and  medical  care. 

Home  for  New  Americans 

This  Home  serves  as  a means  for  studying,  observing  the  New  American 
child  so  that  the  best  possible  plan  for  his  future  may  be  made,  as  well  as 
giving  the  child  a chance  to  re-orientate  himself  in  this  new  land  and  to 
get  his  bearings.  The  age  of  these  children  varies  from  eight  to  eighteen, 
with  some  exceptions.  These  children  live  as  normal  a life  as  possible. 

They  attend  the  regular  schools  when  possible,  or  have  individual  tutoring, 
as  the  case  may  necessitate. 

Camp  Project 

The  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Service  maintains  a case  work  camp  at 
Bridgeton,  Maine,  known  as  Camp  Kingswood.  The  camp  is  so  set  up  as  to  give 
service  to  many  children  and  offer  the  agency  the  opportunity  to  know  the 
children  better.  The  camp  has  a full-time  case  worker  and  the  children  are 
free  to  discuss  any  problems  that  they  wish.  Camp  Kingswood  is  divided  into 
the  following  groups: 
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1.  Girls  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen 

2.  New  American  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen 

3.  Study  Home  group 

The  agency  also  works  with  other  camps  affiliated  with  the  Associated  Jewish 
Philanthropies  so  that  boys  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  may  also 
benefit  from  a summer  at  camp. 
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CHAPTER  III 


STUDY  HOME 

History 

In  19h6  the  Ladies  Helping  Hand  Home  for  Jewish  Children  became  affili- 
ated with  the  Jewish  Family  and  Children’s  Service  of  Boston.  Prior  to 
this  union  it  was  run  independently  by  a board  of  directors  who  took  in 
children  from  broken  homes.  This  Home  has  an  interesting  history,  and  the 
writer  feels  that  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  look  into  its  histoiy  in 
order  to  follow  the  trend  of  child  welfare  in  relation  to  its  development 
in  the  Boston  Jewish  child  welfare  program. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  there  was  great  feeling  about  institutional 
care  for  children.  Even  though  foster  home  care  was  coming  into  its  own, 
the  Helping  Hand  Home  for  Destitute  Children  was  established  in  1902.  This 
orphanage  existed  until  1911,  when  a movement  to  build  an  up-to-date  child- 
care institution  came  into  being  and  the  Home  for  Jewish  Children  was  es- 
tablished to  care  for  orphans  and  destitute  children  of  Jewish  faith  whose 
parents  were  unable  to  care  for  them.  Until  1918  this  Home  offered  the 
Jewish  children  the  only  institutional  program  of  its  kind  in  Boston.  How- 
ever, as  a result  of  the  1909  White  House  Conference,  which  recommended 
foster  home  placement  whenever  possible  as  the  best  substitute  for  the  real 
home,  and  the  1930  survey  of  the  Associated  Jewish  Philanthropies,  the  Home 
was  used  less  and  less.  Following  this  recommendation,  the  Ladies  Helping 
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Hand  Home  for  Jewish  Children  operated  independently  until  19h&,  when  they 
united  with  the  Jewish  Family  and  children's  Service  of  Boston.  This  union 
put  the  professional  aspects  of  the  Home  under  the  care  of  the  Jewish  Fam- 
ily and  Children's  Service,  and  the  business  and  management  of  the  Home  was 
left  to  the  individuals  already  caring  for  the  Home.  The  Study  Home,  a 
thirty- two  room  mansion,  is  located  in  Brighton,  Massachusetts. 

Function 

The  Study  Home  serves  as  a temporary  home  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  ten  years.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  age  range  in 
emergency  situations.  "While  these  children  are  at  the  Study  Home  it  af- 
fords the  social  worker,  psychiatrist,  medical  doctor  and  other  child-spe- 
cialists an  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  the  child  than  would  be  possible 
otherwise,  so  that  the  best  plan  for  the  child  may  be  made.  While  at  the 
Study  Home  the  child  leads  as  norma],  a life  as  possible  by  attending  public 
school,  Hebrew  school  and  partaking  in  other  community  activities.  The 
population  of  the  Study  Home  varies  between  fifteen  and  twenty  children  of 
both  sexes. 

Like  any  new  department  of  an  agency,  there  is  a certain  period  of  ad- 
justment and  definition  through  which  it  must  go.  The  Study  Home  has  been 
no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  for  that  reason  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
age  range  and  type  of  problem  admitted  to  the  Study  Home  varies  much  more 
than  might  be  expected. 

While  the  child  is  at  the  Study  Home  he  is  able  to  obtain  psychotherapy 
when  needed  under  favorably  controlled  conditions  that  might  not  exist  in 
his  own  home.  In  other  instances  diagnostic  work  is  done  only  and  recom- 
mendations for  treatment  made.  This  treatment  may  be  carried  out  while  the 
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child  is  in  a foster  home  placement  or  after  he  is  returned  to  his  own 


home. 

Program 

The  daily  program  at  the  Study  Home  is  as  follows: 

7:00  a.m.  - Rise,  wash,  dress  and  clean  rooms 
8 :00  - Breakfast 

8:30  - Leave  for  school 

9 :00-2  :30  - School 

2 :30-3  :00  - Arrive  from  school  and  change  for  play.  The 

children  are  served  milk  and  cookies  at  this  time. 

3 :00-£  :30  - Play  time 
5 :30-6 :30  - Supper 
6:30-7:30  - play 
7:30-8:00  - Bed 

Two  afternoons  a week  the  children  are  given  arts  and  crafts  instruction, 
and  one  day  a week  the  children  are  taught  singing,  dancing  and  piano. 

This  begins  after  school  and  carries  through  until  bedtime.  The  group  is 
divided  into  smaller  units  for  this  activity.  There  is  also  a television 
set  at  the  Study  Home,  and  the  children  watch  the  children's  movies  several 
times  a week.  There  is  generally  some  activity  that  is  planned  for  Satur- 
days, and  Sunday  afternoon  is  visiting  time.  On  Friday  evenings  there  are 
special  services  that  all  the  children  take  part  in,  and  a special  supper 
is  served.  This  is,  of  course,  in  keeping  with  Jewish  tradition.  Through 
the  art  and  singing  groups  they  are  made  aware  of  their  Jewish  background 
and  are  taught  about  Judaism.  They  are  taught  Hebrew  songs  and  history, 
and  in  the  art  group  will  make  paintings  and  various  arts  and  crafts 
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products  that  symbolize  and  teach  Jewish  culture. 


The  Study  Home  is  divided  into  three  floors  and  a basement.  The  base- 
ment contains  the  workshop,  which  is  well  equipped  for  arts  and  crafts 
activities.  On  the  first  floor  is  a game  room,  kitchen,  dining  room,  liv- 
ing room  and  office.  The  second  floor  is  where  the  girls  sleep  and  con- 
tains the  first  aid  room  and  also  another  game  room.  On  the  third  floor, 
the  boys  have  their  rooms.  The  children  sleep  two  and  three  to  a room  with 
several  single  rooms  for  isolation  in  case  of  illness.  The  staff  are  di- 
vided so  that  some  sleep  on  the  second  and  some  on  the  third  floor.  They 
have  their  own  rooms.  Each  floor  also  has  two  lavatories  and  a set  of 
showers.  The  children  have  no  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  setting  of 
tables,  cleaning  of  tables  or  in  helping  in  the  care  of  the  Study  Home, 
with  the  exception  of  helping  to  keep  their  rooms. 

Staff 

The  staff  of  the  Study  Home  consists  of  the  following: 

Director  in  Residence  - The  director  is  in  charge  of  running  the  Home  and 
has  such  responsibilities  as  purchasing  food,  clothing  and  the  physical 
care  of  the  building.  She  is  also  responsible  for  the  care  of  the 
children,  as  well  as  for  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  children. 
House-Mother  and  -Father  - There  are  three  house-mothers  and  one  house- 
father who  are  responsible  to  the  director  for  the  daily  care  of  the 
children.  This  would  include  such  activities  as  helping  them  get 
ready  for  school  in  the  morning,  caring  for  their  clothes,  and  helping 
them  with  their  daily  living  problems.  This  does  not  include  emotional 
problems . 
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Handyman  - He  is  responsible  for  the  physical  care  of  the  Study  Home  and 

the  making  of  any  minor  repairs  that  are  needed.  Since  he  is  in  close 
contact  with  the  children,  it  is  important  that  he  have  some  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  children  in  the  Study  Home  and  that  he 
be  able  to  get  along  with  children. 

There  are  also  a full  time  laundress,  cooks,  and  a cleaning  woman,  but 
since  their  presence  has  little  influence  on  the  children  at  the  Study  Home 
the  TNriter  will  avoid  discussing  their  duties. 

Medical  and  Psychiatric  Treatment 

All  medical  treatment  is  given  at  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital  -which  is  an 
affiliate  of  the  Associated  Jewish  Philanthropies.  If  the  Beth  Israel  Hos- 
pital is  not  able  to  serve  the  child,  then  other  medical  resources  are  used. 

Psychiatric  treatment  is  given  privately  by  bringing  the  child  to  the 
psychiatrist's  office.  This  is  done  by  the  social  worker,  or  house-mother 
or  house-father,  depending  on  the  situation.  There  is  a visiting  psychia- 
trist who  comes  on  a semi-monthly  basis,  but  this  is  for  diagnostic  purpose 
only. 

Case  Work  and  Study  Home  Relationship 

The  case  worker  has  very  definite  responsibilities  in  regard  to  the 
children  placed  at  the  Study  Home.  Briefly,  they  may  be  divided  into  three 
categories. 

1.  Preparation  for  placement  at  the  Study  Home. 

2.  Work  with  the  family  during  the  Study  Home  placement,  and  the 
child  if  necessary. 

3.  Planning  and  preparing  the  child  and  parents  for  leaving  the  Study 


Home. 
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Once  the  decision  has  been  reached  for  the  child  to  be  studied  at  the 
Study  Home,  by  the  family  worker  and  case  consultant,  the  case  is  turned 
over  to  the  Foster  Home  Department,  and  a case  worker  is  assigned  to  the 
case.  It  is  her  job  to  prepare  both  the  family  and  child  for  this  step. 

She  further  has  the  responsibility  of  arranging  all  medical  and  psychiatric 
examinations  which  are  given  to  all  children.  The  director  of  the  Study 
Home  is  then  given  a report  of  the  child's  examination  by  the  Foster  Home 
Department  worker,  and  as  much  of  his  or  her  case  history  and  personality 
as  will  be  needed  so  that  the  child  will  be  best  served. 

When  the  child  is  placed  at  the  Study  Home,  the  case  worker  ceases  to 
be  active  in  her  contacts  with  the  child,  but  wDrks  with  the  family.  If 
the  child  does  wish  to  see  his  case  worker,  he  is  permitted  to  do  so.  In 
place  of  the  case  worker,  there  is  a psychiatrist  that  visits  twice  a month 
to  see  all  the  children.  The  reason  that  the  case  worker's  activity  is  at 
a minimum  while  the  child  is  in  the  Study  Home  is  because  the  child  becomes 
too  confused  in  his  relationship  to  the  worker,  director  and  psychiatrist. 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  ready  to  leave  the  Home  and  the  study  com- 
pleted, the  case  worker  finds  a suitable  foster  home  and  once  again  works 
actively  with  the  child  in  preparing  him  for  this  placement.  If  the  child 
is  placed  in  a foster  home,  the  placement  is  supervised  by  the  Foster  Home 
Department  worker.  If  the  child  returns  to  his  own  home,  the  case  is  re- 
ferred back  to  the  family  district  worker. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


TABLES 

The  following  tables  will  show  statistically  the  breakdown  of  the 
children  placed  at  the  Study  Home.  The  tables  are  so  arranged  that  they 
allow  for  a comparison  of  situations.  For  example,  Table  I and  Table  II 
compare  the  same  situation,  first  with  the  group  of  children  at  the  Home 
from  February,  19lj6  to  February,  1918  and  then  with  the  group  at  the  Study 
Home  prior  to  February,  19U6. 


TABLE  I 

AGE  OF  CHILDREN  AT  THE  TIME  OF  ADMISSION 
TO  THE  STUDY  HOME 


Age 

Male 

Female 

Number 

h 

0 

1 

1 

5 

1 

0 

1 

6 

3 

3 

6 

7 

2 

h 

6 

8 

3 

3 

6 

9 

3 

3 

6 

10 

1 

1 

2 

11 

0 

3 

3 

12 

0 

2 

2 

13 

1 

1 

2 

Ik 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

1 

Total 

15 

21 

36 

The  reader  will  note  that  only  twenty-five  of  the  cases  fall  within 
the  age  range  of  the  Stucfy-  Home  requirements.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  many  children  were  accepted  for  Study  Home  placement  before 
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the  age  range  of  five  to  ten  years  was  determined.  This  age  group 
was  selected  only  after  many  months  of  working  with  both  older  and 
younger  children. 


TABLE  II 


AGES  OF  CHILDREN  AT  TIME  OF  ADMISSION 
TO  THE  STUDY  HOME  - PRIOR  TO  FEBRUARY,  191*6 


Age 

Male 

Female 

Number 

2 

1 

3 

6 

1 

0 

1 

7 

1 

1 

2 

8 

2 

1 

3 

9 

0 

1 

1 

10 

0 

1 

1 

11 

0 

2 

2 

Total 

6 

7 

13 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  group  of  children  showed  less 
variation  in  age  grouping  than  the  first  group.  The  writer  is 
unable  to  offer  any  reason  for  this,  except  that  the  previous  ad- 
ministration reached  this  age  range  by  trial  and  error  as  the 
group  that  they  were  best  able  to  work  with. 


TABLE  III 


MARITAL  STATUS  OF  PARENTS  OF  THE  CHILDREN 
AT  THE  TIME  OF  ADMISSION  TO  THE  STUDY  HOME 


Marital  Status 

Number 

Separated 

11* 

Married 

9 

Divorced 

7 

Mother  died 

3 

Father  died 

2 

Mother  single 

1 

Total 

36 

Here  we  see  that  only  nine  of  the  children  came  from  homes  where  the 
parents  were  married.  In  twenty-one  cases  the  parents  were  either 
divorced  or  separated  and  in  one  case  the  child  was  illegitimate. 
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TABLE  IV 


MARITAL  STATUS  OF  PARENTS  AT  TIME  OF 
ADMISSION  TO  THE  STUDY  HOME  - PRIOR  TO  FEBRUARY,  191*6 


Status 

Number 

Divorced 

5 

Mother  died 

3 

Separated 

3 

Married 

1 

Mother  in  mental  hospital 

1 

Total 

13 

In  only  one  case  do  we  find  that  the  child  came  from  a home  where 
the  mother  and  father  were  still  married.  In  eight  cases  the 
parents  were  either  separated  or  divorced. 


TABLE  V 

TYPE  OF  HOME  FROM  WHICH  CHILD  CAME  IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING  ADMISSION  TO  THE  STUDY  HOME 


Residence 

Male 

Female 

Number 

Own  home 

10 

12 

22 

Foster  home 

1* 

6 

10 

*Institution 

0 

3 

3 

Home  of  relative 

0 

1 

1 

Total 

11* 

22 

36 

* Indicates  institution  for  health  reasons  (preventorium) 


The  fact  that  ten  children  were  unsuccessful  in  their  foster  home 
placements  indicates  strongly  the  need  for  more  study  of  the  child, 
as  well  as  preparation  before  foster  home  placements  are  made. 
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TABLE  VI 


TYPE  OF  HOME  FROM  WHICH  CHILD  CAME  IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING  ADMISSION  TO  THE  STUDY  HOME  - PRIOR  TO  FEBRUARY,  191*6 


Status 


Male  Female  Number 


Own  home  6 6 12 

Foster  home 1 0 1 

Total  7 6 13 


The  reason  that  twelve  out  of  thirteen  children  were  admitted  di- 
rectly from  their  own  homes  to  the  Study  Home  is  not  definitely 
known;  however,  it  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
professional  affiliation  with  any  child  welfare  agency. 


TABLE  VII 

REASON  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  STUDY  HOME 


Reason 

Male 

Female 

Number 

Psychiatric  study 

9 

13 

22 

Break  up  of  home 

11 

6 

17 

Learn  to  live  in  foster  home 

7 

6 

13 

Parent-child  relationship 

10 

Medical  study 

1 

6 

7 

Experience  in  group  living 

1 

3 

k 

Preparation  to  own  home 

from  foster  home 

2 

0 

2 

Many  children  were  at  the  Study  Home  for  more  than  one  of  the 
above-stated  reasons.  For  example,  a child  might  be  placed  at  the 
Study  Home  for  psychiatric  study,  medical  study  and  break  up  of 
the  home. 
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TABLE  VIII 


REASON  FOR  AMISSION  TO  THE  STUDY  HOME  - PRIOR  TO  FEBRUARY,  191*6 


Reason 


Male  Female  Number 


Parents  divorced;  parent 
unable  to  care  for  child 

Mother  died;  father  unable 
to  care  for  child 

Mother  deserted;  father 
unable  to  care  for  child 

Parents  separated;  father 
unable  to  care  for  child 

Mother  in  mental  hospital; 
father  unable  to  care  for 
child 

Total 


3 2 £ 

12  3 
112 
112 

0 1 1 

6 7 13 


The  reader  -will  note  that,  -while  the  first  group  of  children  were 
admitted  with  a specific  case  work  goal  in  view,  children  in  this 
group  were  usually  admitted  because  of  a family  problem  and  not 
necessarily  a problem  within  the  child  himself. 


TABLE  IX 

DISPOSITION  OF  THE  CHILDREN 
UPON  DISCHARGE  FROM  THE  STUDY  HOME 


Disposition  Male  Female  Number 


Own  home  h 9 13 
Foster  home  5>  7 12 
School  11  2 


Total  10  17  27 


Nine  children  remained  at  the  Study  Home  after  this  period  of  Feb- 
ruary, 19i*8.  Of  these  nine  children,  six  were  male  and  three  were 
female. 
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TABLE  X 


DISPOSITION  OF  CHILDREN  IMMEDIATELY  FOLLOWING 


DISCHARGE  FROM  THE  STUDY 

HOME  - 

PRIOR  TO 

FEBRUARY,  1946 

Disposition 

Male 

Femal e 

Number 

Own  home 

6 

2 

8 

Home  of  relative 

1 

5 

4 

Foster  home 

0 

1 

1 

Total 

7 

6 

15 

The  reason  twelve  of  the  thirteen  children  were  placed  in  their 
own  home  or  home  of  a relative  was  that  they  were  not  in  need  of 
foster  home  care  and  case  work  service  was  extended  to  the  family 
and  child  to  help  the  child's  adjustment  in  his  own  home. 


TABLE  XI 

NUMBER  OF  MONTHS  THE  CHILDREN  REMAINED  AT  THE  STUDY  HOME 


Number  of  Months 

Male 

Female 

Number  of  Children 

1 - 5 

2 

2 

4 

4-6 

4 

5 

7 

7-9 

1 

5 

4 

10  - 12 

1 

4 

5 

15  - 15 

1 

1 

2 

16  - 18 

1 

2 

5 

19  - 21 

0 

1 

1 

22-24 

0 

1 

1 

Total 

10 

17 

27 

Nine  children  were  not  yet  discharged  from  the  Study  Home.  Of  the 
twenty-seven  children  discharged  from  the  Study  Home  during  the 
period  of  this  study,  twenty-five  were  discharged  in  less  than 
eighteen  months  which  is  considered  about  the  longest  period  of 
time  a child  should  remain  in  this  type  of  setting.  The  ideal  time 
was  found  to  be  between  six  months  to  one  year.  After  this  period 
of  time  the  child  tends  to  become  too  dependent  on  the  type  of  en- 
vironment the  3tudy  Home  offers. 
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TABLE  XII 


NUMBER  OF 

MONTHS 

THE  CHILDREN  REMAINED 

AT  THE  STUDY 

HOME  - 

■ PRIOR  TO 

FEBRUARY,  1946 

Number  of  Months 

Male 

Female 

Number  of  Children 

55 

0 

1 

1 

52 

1 

1 

2 

56 

1 

0 

1 

27 

0 

1 

1 

26 

1 

0 

1 

25 

1 

0 

1 

24 

1 

0 

1 

25 

1 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

1 

11 

0 

1 

1 

10 

0 

1 

1 

4 

1 

0 

1 

Total 

7 

6 

15 

The  reader  will  note  that  these  children  remained  at  the  Study- 
Home  all  too  long  a period  of  time.  This  was  due  to  the  lack  of 
affiliation  with  either  a child  placing  or  child  guidance  agency 
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CHAPTER  V 


PRESENTATION  OF  CASES 

The  writer  would  now  like  to  present  ten  cases  with  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  following: 

1.  Types  of  situations  handled  before  the  Study  Home  became  part  of 
the  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Service. 

2.  Types  of  situations  handled  after  the  Study  Home  became  part  of 
the  Jewish  Family  and  Children’s  Service. 

3.  The  use  of  the  case  work  policy  at  the  Study  Home. 

The  writer  will  first  present  three  cases  which  were  at  the  Study  Home 
prior  to  February,  19b6,  and  following  these,  will  present  seven  cases  that 
were  admitted  after  February,  19^6. 


CASE  I. 


Stanley,  ii/27/38  Mother,  1918 

Father,  1917 

Stanley,  an  eight-year-old  child  of  limited  intelligence,  was  admitted 
to  the  Study  Home  after  a short  period  of  residence  in  Boston  with  his  fa- 
ther. 


Very  little  is  known  of  Stanley's  mother,  except  that  after  several 
years  of  fairly  stable  married  life,  she  decided  to  leave  her  husband 
and  child,  who  was  only  two  years  old,  and  obtain  a divorce.  She 
later  remarried  and  then  joined  the  "Waves.  She  has  since  had  no  con- 
tact with  either  the  child,  or,  following  the  divorce,  with  the  hus- 
band. 
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Stanley's  father  is  an  immature  man  in  his  early  thirties,  who  has 
proven  himself  to  be  an  inadequate  individual.  He  has  always  made 
a living  either  as  a mechanic  or  laborer,  and  has  contributed  fair- 
ly regularly  to  the  child's  support.  He  has  been  unable  to  cope 
with  the  reality  of  the  situation  regarding  his  wife's  leaving  him. 

Stanley  is  a boy  of  very  limited  intelligence,  unquestionably  in 
the  moron  class.  Following  the  separation  of  his  parents,  he  went 
to  live  with  his  paternal  grandparents.  The  father  felt  that  they 
were  unable  to  give  the  child  adequate  care,  and  shortly  after  placed 
him  in  an  orphanage  in  his  home  state.  When  Stanley  was  eight  years 
old,  his  father  decided  to  come  to  Boston  to  work  in  the  Navy  Yard. 

He  was  unable  to  leave  the  child  alone  for  any  period  of  time  lest 
he  have  a temper  tantrum.  During  the  first  few  weeks  in  Boston,  he 
was  unable  to  leave  Stanley  for  even  a few  hours,  for  Stanley  would 
trust  no  one  but  his  father. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Stanley's  father  applied  to  the  Study 
Home  for  assistance.  Stanley  entered  the  Study  Home  a frightened 
child  who  was  oblivious  to  his  surroundings.  Because  of  his  limited 
intelligence,  he  had  little  success  in  school  and  was  laughed  at  by 
most  of  the  children  at  the  Study  Home.  He  soon  learned  to  develop 
his  fighting  ability  and  in  a short  time  "ruled"  the  Home.  For  a 
time  he  was  uncontrollable  and  had  practically  all  of  the  children 
afraid  of  him.  However,  after  he  became  more  secure,  he  became 
less  aggressive,  but  was  still  unable  to  adjust  away  from  his  father, 
for  whom  he  longed  pathetically. 

He  was  seen  by  the  agency  psychiatrist  and  diagnosed  as  feeble-minded. 
It  was  felt  that  if  he  remained  at  the  Home,  he  would  make  a poor 
adjustment.  After  fourteen  months  at  the  Study  Home,  he  was  re- 
turned to  the  home  of  his  paternal  grandparents,  where  it  was  felt 
he  would  make  a better  adjustment. 

Stanley  was  accepted  to  the  Study  Home  without  a specific  plan  on  the 
part  of  the  Director  of  the  Home  at  the  time.  He  was  not  given  anything  in 
the  way  of  a psychiatric  examination,  and  therefore  his  basic  personality 
pattern  was  not  known.  When  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Service  took  over 
the  Study  Home,  a case  worker  was  assigned  to  work  with  the  family  as  well 
as  Stanley.  The  case  worker  was  able  to  establish  a relationship  with 
Stanley  so  that  his  needs  could  be  known.  The  case  worker  further  helped 
Stanley’s  father  accept  responsibility  for  the  child's  care  and  visited  the 
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grandparents  and  interpreted  to  then  the  need  for  Stanley  to  have  a home 
life.  Stanley  was  soon  able  to  return  to  his  home  with  a good  chance  of 
making  an  adequate  adjustment. 


CASE  II 

Shirley,  2/13/37  Mother,  1906 

Father,  1896 

Shirley  was  admitted  to  the  Study  Home  at  the  age  of  seven,  following 

the  death  of  her  mother. 

Her  mother  died  of  cancer  when  Shirley  was  three  years  old.  Very 
little  else  is  known  of  her. 

Shirley's  father  is  in  his  late  forties,  and  appears  to  be  a neglected 
individual  of  limited  intelligence.  He  was  seen  by  the  agency  psy- 
chiatrist and  diagnosed  as  having  paranoid  trends.  He  was  never 
able  to  support  his  children.  His  idea  of  directing  the  children 
is  by  nagging  and  calling  them  all  sorts  of  names.  His  employment 
has  been  sporadic,  mostly  of  the  unskilled  type.  He  claims  to  have 
earned  $125.00  a week  during  the  war,  which  is  not  true.  At  the 
time  that  Shirley  was  admitted  to  the  Home,  he  was  doing  kitchen 
work  in  a cafeteria  for  $25.00  a week.  His  relationship  in  regard 
to  Shirley  is  not  of  the  normal  father-child  relationship,  in  that 
he  exhibits  more  physical  attention  than  is  normal. 

Shirley’s  birth  and  development  until  the  age  of  three,  when  her 
mother  died,  were  normal.  After  the  mother  died  and  several  un- 
successful attempts  were  made  at  living  with  relatives,  Shirley 
was  placed  at  the  Study  Home.  Yifhen  she  first  entered  the  Study 
Home,  she  was  a quiet  girl  who  presented  few  problems.  Her  main 
problem  was  enuresis,  nocturnal  and  diurnal.  She  found  it  hard  to 
relate  to  any  one  of  the  staff  or  children.  On  one  hand  she  could 
be  very  generous  and  on  the  other,  very  stingy.  She  became  very 
moody  and  her  behavior  was  very  unpr edict able.  She  had  crying 
spells  that  would  leave  her  upset  for  hours,  or  even  days,  at  a time. 

She  was  seen  by  the  agency  psychiatrist,  and  after  several  treatment 
interviews,  it  was  suggested  that  she  be  placed  in  a home  that  would 
understand  her  and  have  a firm  guiding  hand.  At  first  both  Shirley 
and  her  father  were  unable  to  accept  this  plan,  but  after  extensive 
case  work  treatment,  Shirley  was  placed  on  a farm  in  the  outskirts 
of  Boston  and  is  adjusting  excellently. 
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Shirley  was  at  the  Home  four  and  one-half  years. 

This  is  another  case  of  a child  that  was  taken  into  the  Home  prior  to 
February,  19U6,  without  an  adequate  plan.  She  remained  at  the  Home  all  too 
long  a period  of  time  before  a case  work  plan  was  initiated.  Her  moody  be- 
havior and  ambivalence  toward  people  was  a product  of  her  being  "institu- 
tionalized". Once  a case  work  plan  was  initiated,  the  child  was  seen  by 
psychiatrists  with  a goal  of  limited  insight.  The  father  was  also  seen  by 
an  agency  psychiatrist  so  that  the  agency  would  be  able  to  understand  his 
personality  and  thus  be  able  to  work  with  him.  A foster  home  was  found 
that  v/ould  fit  Shirley's  needs,  by  the  Foster  Home  Department,  and  Shirley 
was  placed.  Both  Shirley  and  her  father  have  been  able  to  accept  foster 
home  placement  only  after  extensive  case  work  treatment  was  done  with  them. 


CASE  III 


Cynthia,  3/30/I;0  Mother,  1918 

Father,  191U 

Cynthia,  a four -year-old  girl,  was  admitted  to  the  Study  Home  follow- 
ing the  divorce  of  her  parents.  She  came  to  the  agency  from  her  maternal 
grandparents,  who  no  longer  were  able  to  care  for  her. 

The  mother  was  bom  in  Boston  and  had  a grammar  school  education. 

She  was  spoiled  as  a child  and  had  no  sense  of  responsibility. 

From  childhood  she  was  considered  a border-line  mental  case,  al- 
though she  was  able  to  get  along  fairly  well  with  people  and  to 
remain  employed  for  short  periods  of  time.  Her  marriage  was  pre- 
arranged by  her  parents  and  lasted  two  years. 

Cynthia's  father  is  a border-line  psychotic  individual,  who  like 
his  vafe  has  no  sense  of  responsibility.  Following  the  divorce, 
he  refused  to  comply  with  the  court’s  recommendation  and  caused 
such  disturbance  in  court  that  he  was  referred  to  the  Boston  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital  for  observation.  Only  because  of  the  interference 
of  his  mother,  who  promised  to  care  for  him,  was  he  not  committed 
to  the  Boston  State  Hospital. 
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Cynthia,  the  only  child  of  this  marriage,  was  of  normal  birth  and 
development  in  every  way.  She  presented  no  behavior  or  medical 
problem  and  lived  with  her  own  parents  until  their  divorce.  Follow- 
ing the  divorce,  the  mother  returned  home  to  live  with  her  parents 
and  took  Cynthia  with  her.  Cynthia's  mother  soon  found  employment 
and  since  she  was  an  irresponsible  person,  the  burden  of  care  for 
the  child  was  left  with  the  grandparents.  The  grandparents  were 
unable  to  care  for  the  child  as  they  had  their  own  business  to  care 
for  and  placed  the  child  in  several  nursery  homes  before  applying 
to  the  Study  Home  for  help. 

7/hen  Cynthia  entered  the  Study  Home,  she  craved  and  needed  a good 
deal  of  mothering.  She  did  not  relate  too  well  to  the  other  people 
in  the  home.  She  would  whine  and  cry  a good  deal  and  in  general 
made  a poor  adjustment. 

After  eighteen  months  at  the  study  home,  she  was  returned  to  the 
home  of  her  maternal  grandparents. 

Here  we  see  a situation  in  which  a child  was  accepted  for  placement  at 
the  Study  Home  when  the  Study  Home  could  offer  her  nothing  except  the  care 
of  her  physical  needs.  After  the  Jewish  Family  and  Children’s  Service  took 
over,  the  case  worker  studied  the  child  and,  finding  no  personality  problem, 
worked  with  the  grandparents  towards  accepting  the  child  and  giving  her  the 
opportunity  for  a normal  family  life. 


The  common  factor  of  these  three  cases  is  the  fact  that  the  children 
remained  at  the  Study  Home  a good  deal  longer  than  should  have  been  the 
case.  Secondly,  we  observe  a lack  of  specific  planning  regarding  the  future 
of  the  child  at  the  time  of  admission.  Little  work,  if  any,  was  done  with 
the  parents.  Practically  all  children  were  accepted  if  they  came  from  a 
broken  home  and  needed  shelter. 

I should  now  like  to  present  seven  cases  that  were  handled  at  the  Study 
Home  after  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Service  took  over,  showing  specifi- 
cally how  a case  work  plan  was  initiated  from  the  very  moment  the  child  was 
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accepted  as  a case. 


CASE  IV 

Martin,  6/l/lj.O  Mother,  1905 

Father,  1903 

Martin,  a seven-year-old  child,  was  admitted  to  the  Study  Home  after 

a brief  period  at  the  agency  case  work  camp  in  September,  19^7. 

Martin’s  mother  has  been  deteriorating  mentally  since  her  marriage 
in  1939.  She  had  several  admissions  to  the  Boston  City  Hospital 
because  of  a barbiturate  intoxication,  chronic  alcoholism,  and 
constitutional  inadequacy.  She  was  diagnosed  at  the  hospital  as 
a mentally  deficient  person,  and  placed  in  the  Boston  State  Hospi- 
tal in  September,  19^7.  Because  of  her  mental  condition  and  poor 
marital  relationship  with  her  husband,  a divorce  is  pending. 

Martin’s  father  lives  in  a boarding  house  in  Boston  and  receives 
assistance  from  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  He  presents  a 
difficult  personality  problem  and  has  never  been  able  to  hold  a 
job  for  any  length  of  time.  He  has  claimed  to  be  ill  with  T.B., 
but  all  tests  indicate  otherwise.  While  at  one  hospital  for  a 
physical  check-up,  he  was  diagnosed  as  having  Parkinsons  disease 
following  encephalitis.  It  was  after  treatment  for  this  disease 
that  he  was  unable  to  care  for  Martin  and  applied  to  the  agency 
for  help. 

Martin  was  an  only  child  and  as  a result  of  this,  plus  the  in- 
stability of  both  parents,  he  was  an  over-protected  child.  His 
father  accompanied  him  to  and  from  school,  and  he  was  not  given 
a chance  to  develop  self-reliance  and  independence.  He  was  not 
allowed  to  play  with  other  children  in  the  street,  lest  he  be 
hurt.  When  his  parents  began  having  marital  difficulties,  they 
used  the  child  as  a pawn  with  which  to  spite  each  other.  If  the 
father  wished  to  spite  his  wife,  he  would  take  Martin  and  go  to 
another  state  to  visit  relatives.  This  happened  so  frequently 
that  the  child  soon  became  very  confused.  Because  the  parents 
were  unable  to  give  up  the  child  for  foster  home  care,  or  even  to 
relatives  who  offered  to  care  for  the  child,  he  was  placed  at  the 
Study  Home. 

Martin  was  given  a physical  examination  before  admittance  to  the 
Study  Home  and  found  to  be  in  excellent  physical  condition. 

Shortly  after  admission  to  the  Study  Home,  he  was  seen  by  the 
agency  psychiatrist,  which  resulted  in  the  following  report: 
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"Mental  examination  demonstrates  beyond  doubt  that  the  boy  is 
advanced  for  his  age  and  scores  an  I.Q.  above  average.  From  a 
psychological  point  of  view,  the  boy  has  superior  intelligence  and 
is  certainly  good  material  to  work  with.  Emotionally  the  boy  is 
very  cautious,  approaches  tasks  slowly  and  carefully,  and  may  ap- 
pear dull  in  the  first  few  minutes.  On  the  whole,  the  boy  is 
fairly  well  adjusted  and  some  of  the  difficulties  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  appears  much  older  than  his  actual  age." 

When  Martin  first  entered  the  Study  Home,  he  was  unable  to  help 
himself  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  children.  This  inability  to 
help  himself,  plus  his  desperate  need  for  protection  and  love, 
caused  him  to  seek  out  ways  of  "buying"  love.  Whenever  he  re- 
ceived a package  of  food  from  home,  he  always  gave  most  of  it,  if 
not  all  of  it,  away.  Martin  was  very  dependent  upon  his  parents 
and  eagerly  looked  forward  to  their  visits. 

Martin’s  over-generosity  was  noticed  by  the  staff,  and  he  was  taught 
to  win  friends  by  making  use  of  his  personality  and  abilities.  After  sev- 
eral months  at  the  Home,  he  felt  secure  enough  to  complain  if  other  chil- 
dren hurt  him,  and  also  to  stand  up  for  his  rights.  He  learned  to  question 
the  staff  if  he  was  dissatisfied  with  their  decisions  without  fear  of  being 
disliked  or  losing  acceptance  in  the  group.  He  has  learned  to  dress  him- 
self and  take  the  initiative.  His  school  adjustment  has  improved  consider- 
ably, and  he  is  also  becoming  less  dependent  upon  his  parents.  The  Study 
Home  served  to  teach  him  independence  and  develop  his  personality.  It  fur- 
ther helped  him  separate  from  his  parents.  His  over-acceptance  of  the 
Study  Home  situation  indicates,  of  course,  that  if  he  remains  at  the  Study 
Home  too  much  longer,  he  will  become  institutionalized.  Case  work,  there- 
fore, is  being  done  with  Martin  and  his  parents  so  that  they  will  all  be 
able  to  accept  a foster  home  placement.  This  case  also  shows  how  the  agen- 
cy made  use  of  community  resources  such  as  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and 
medical  agencies. 
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CASE  V 


Beverly,  2/17A2  Mother,  1901* 

Father,  1913 

Beverly,  a five-year-old  girl,  was  placed  in  the  Study  Home  in  Decem- 
ber of  19hl , following  the  death  of  her  father  and  break  up  of  her  home. 
Her  three  siblings  were  also  placed  by  the  agency. 

Beverly's  mother,  a Jewish  woman,  was  married  to  a non-Jewish  man 
and  separated  from  him  many  times  during  their  marriage.  He  was, 
according  to  her,  a "drunkard"  and  "anti-semitic".  They  married 
when  Beverly's  mother  was  only  nineteen.  She  pressed  for  placement 
of  her  children  following  her  husband's  death,  but  on  the  other 
hand  was  obviously  ambivalent  about  this.  She  felt  her  children 
were  hard  to  handle,  and  she  was  very  inconsistent  in  her  treat- 
ment of  them.  Following  her  husband's  death,  she  became  afflicted 
with  an  eye  condition.  The  condition  became  greatly  aggravated 
due  to  her  emotional  instability.  She  is  being  treated  by  a psy- 
chiatrist with  a goal  of  limited  insight.  Her  symptoms  take  the 
form  of  "depressions"  and  "anxiety". 

Little  is  known  of  Beverly's  father.  The  mother  refuses  to  allow 
the  children  to  mention  his  name  in  front  of  her.  He  died  as  a 
result  of  an  accident  at  work.  He  was  not  a good  provider,  and 
indications  are  that  he  was  a chronic  alcoholic,  but  nothing 
specific  has  been  proven. 

Beverly,  one  of  four  siblings,  is  a small,  undernourished  girl 
who  weighed  thirty-five  pounds  at  the  time  that  she  became  known 
to  the  agency.  She  was  four  years  old  at  this  first  contact. 

She  was  poorly  brought  up,  and  her  behavior  was  characterized  by 
negativism  and  whining  and  crying  in  order  to  get  her  way.  She 
found  it  difficult  to  relate  to  people  and  was  often  by  herself. 

Because  of  her  poor  physical  condition,  arrangements  were  made  to 
have  her  receive  a thorough  physical  examination.  The  results 
were : 

"Physical  examination  revealed  a poorly  nourished,  poorly 
developed  girl,  who  was  in  the  tenth  percentile  for  both 
height  and  weight  on  our  developmental  chart.  She  was  alert 
and  cooperative.  The  remainder  of  the  examination  was  en- 
tirely negative." 

In  December,  19li7,  following  the  death  of  her  father  and  mental  de- 
pression of  her  mother,  Beverly  was  placed  at  the  Stucfy  Home  with 
the  idea  of  building  her  up  physically  and  preparing  her  for  foster 
home  placement.  When  Beverly  came  to  the  home,  she  was  a poor  eater 
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and  very  withdrawn.  While  at  the  Home  she  was  taught  to  eat  better 
and  become  part  of  a group.  She  was  taught  how  to  play  games  and 
become  self-sufficient,  as  might  be  expected  from  a child  her  age. 
After  she  was  at  the  home  five  months,  it  was  felt  that  she  should 
be  placed  in  a foster  home,  where  she  could  receive  individual  at- 
tention. In  May,  19l|8,  she  was  placed  in  a foster  home  in  the 
country  so  that  she  could  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

In  the  above  case  we  see  a situation  whereby  an  undernourished  girl 

was  given  the  physical  care  and  medical  examination  and  treatment  for  which 

she  was  in  such  need.  She  was  separated  from  a sick  mother  and  taught  to 

live  in  a group.  Both  she  and  her  mother  were  prepared  for  foster  home 

placement,  and  only  after  a necessary  period  of  time  at  the  Study  Home  to 

allow  for  sufficient  study  she  was  placed  in  a foster  home  which  best 

suited  her  needs. 


CASE  VI 

Sylvia,  12/3/38  Mother,  1905 

Father,  1898 

Sylvia  was  placed  in  the  Study  Home  in  February,  19i|8,  one  year  after 
the  death  of  her  mother. 

Since  the  agency  had  no  contact  with  the  family  before  the  mother’s 
death,  little  is  known  of  her,  except  that  she  was  Catholic.  She 
died  while  walking  in  the  street  one  day,  of  a heart  attack.  Before 
her  marriage  she  worked  as  a switchboard  operator  and  artist's  model. 
She  appears  to  have  been  a good  mother  to  the  child,  and  the  marriage 
was  a happy  one. 

Sylvia's  father  is  a confused  individual,  who  showed  some  ambiguous 
feelings  regarding  his  religion.  Following  the  death  of  his  wife, 
he  seemed  to  have  lost  temporary  control  over  himself  and  stopped 
working.  He  used  up  what  savings  he  had  and  tried  to  make  up  to 
Sylvia  for  the  loss  of  her  mother  by  giving  her  good  times.  He  took 
her  to  New  York  and  Atlantic  City  on  a pleasure  trip.  He  is  a 
painter  and  interior  decorator  by  trade. 

Sylvia's  adjustment  since  birth  appears  to  be  normal.  Following  the 
death  of  her  mother,  she  was  placed  in  several  foster  homes.  She 
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was,  however,  unable  to  adjust  to  these  homes,  and  after  several 
months  at  each  home,  she  had  to  be  removed.  These  homes  were  not 
found  by  the  agency,  but  by  the  father.  It  was  only  after  the 
fourth  home  failed  that  he  applied  to  the  agency  for  help. 

Sylvia  was  placed  in  the  Study  Home,  and  almost  from  the  start 
made  a good  adjustment.  "While  at  the  Home  she  was  given  piano 
lessons,  which  helped  to  keep  her  occupied  and  served  as  an  outlet 
for  some  of  her  feelings.  Her  adjustment  to  the  school  and  rest 
of  the  children  at  the  Home  is  very  good. 

Because  of  Sylvia’s  excellent  adjustment  to  the  Home,  and  also  the 
case  work  service  that  has  been  extended  to  the  father,  he  has  been 
helped  towards  accepting  foster  home  placement  and  Sylvia  is  being 
prepared  for  a foster  home. 

In  this  case  the  Study  Home  served  as  a means  of  preparing  both 
the  father  and  child  for  foster  home  placement. 

In  the  above  case  we  see  a situation  in  which  a father  was  unable  to 
accept  foster  home  placement  for  a child  who  is  so  much  in  need  of  this 
type  of  care.  The  Study  Home  cannot  offer  this  child  anything  in  the  way 
of  a true  living  situation,  except  care  for  her  physical  needs.  This  child 
presents  no  emotional  problems  and  should  be  in  a foster  home.  Case  work 
observation  has  definitely  indicated  this,  and  therefore  her  father,  who  at 
first  was  unwilling  to  accept  foster  home  placement,  is  now  willing  to  con- 
sider such  a plan.  Here  we  see  a situation  where,  if  not  for  the  case  work- 
er's preparation  of  the  child  for  foster  home  placement  and  interpretation 
of  this  to  the  father,  the  child  might  very  well  remain  in  the  Home  for 
several  years. 

Sylvia's  father  was  unable  to  accept  foster  home  placement  because  he 
could  not  accept  the  fact  that  his  daughter  would  be  relating  to  another 
"father".  This  was  one  area  in  which  the  case  worker  was  able  to  work 
with  the  father  and  help  him  overcome  his  fear  of  losing  his  daughter. 
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Betty,  19^0 


CASE  VII 

Mother,  1917 
Father,  1915 

Betty  entered  the  Study  Home  March  8,  I9I46,  because  both  parents  were 
contemplating  divorce,  and  until  a plan  could  be  worked  out  it  was  felt 
that  Betty  would  do  best  at  the  Study  Home.  A foster  home  was  attempted 
by  the  agency  but  proved  unsuccessful  because  the  child  was  unable  to  ad- 
just away  from  her  parents. 

The  mother  is  an  attractive,  young  looking  person.  She  has  taken 
most  of  the  responsibility  for  the  planning  of  the  child.  She  has 
frequent  moods  swinging  from  manic  to  depressive.  Her  work  history 
is  poor,  and  she  has  had  many  jobs.  She  at  one  time  desired  to 
take  a job  as  a night  club  singer,  when  in  reality  she  has  no  sing- 
ing ability.  She  did  eventualljr  become  a saleswoman,  but  has  not 
contributed  financially  for  the  care  of  Betty. 

Betty's  father  has  shown  himself  to  be  a very  unstable  individual. 

He  has  not  been  able  to  separate  from  his  mother,  and  when  his  wife 
did  not  baby  him  as  did  his  mother,  he  showed  resentment  by  leaving 
her  to  play  cards.  He  blamed  her  for  the  marital  discord,  and 
shows  very  little  interest  in  the  children. 

Betty's  development  from  birth  was  normal.  Because  of  the  continued 
marital  discord  between  the  parents,  Betty  was  placed  in  several 
foster  homes,  none  of  which  worked  out.  This  was  because  Betty 
was  unable  to  adjust  without  her  parents.  "When  the  Study  Home 
opened  in  19U6,  Betty  was  placed  there  pending  the  divorce  of  her 
parents  and  for  preparation  for  foster  home  placement  in  the  event 
that  the  divorce  proceedings  were  carried  out. 

"While  at  the  home  Betty  made  a very  good  adjustment  and  got  along 
well  in  school.  Meanwhile  both  parents  decided  that  they  wished  to 
remain  married.  Betty  was  discharged  to  them  after  four  months  at 
the  Study  Home. 

In  the  above  case  we  see  a situation  where  the  Study  Home  served  as  a 
stabilizing  factor  in  the  child's  life  while  the  parents  worked  out  their 
marital  problems.  As  was  indicated  by  her  previous  failures  in  foster 
homes,  Betty  could  not  accept  any  family  unit  other  than  her  own.  She  was 
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able,  however,  to  accept  the  type  of  group  living  that  the  study  home  of- 
fered. 


CASE  VIII 


Murray,  12/6/32  Mother,  1912 

Father,  1909 

Murray,  a thirteen -year -old  boy,  was  admitted  to  the  Study  Home  in  May 

19l;6,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  at  foster  home  placement. 

Murray’s  mother  is  an  attractive  woman,  who  has  proven  herself  to 
be  impulsive  and  ambivalent  in  her  attitudes  and  actions.  She  has 
shown  little  interest  in  her  children,  and  has  never  followed 
through  on  any  medical  recommendations  for  her  children.  She  has 
been  open  in  her  rejection  of  her  children  and  claims  that  she  is 
unable  to  give  them  proper  attention  or  care.  After  several  sepa- 
rations she  obtained  a divorce  from  her  husband  in  19Ui.  She  ob- 
tained work  as  a chambermaid  in  another  part  of  the  country  and 
wished  no  further  contact  with  the  children. 

Murray's  father  is  a painter  by  trade  and  was  not  steadily  employed 
all  throughout  the  depression.  During  the  war  he  earned  a good 
salary  and  did  contribute  occasionally  toward  the  support  of  his 
children,  who  were  all  placed  by  the  agency.  He  has  great  distrust 
of  people,  but  particularly  of  women.  He  is  nervous  in  manner  and 
is  much  more  disturbed  than  Murray's  mother.  He  shows  very  little 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  children. 

Murray  is  the  second  of  four  children.  He  has  been  in  constant 
competition  with  his  siblings,  especially  his  older  brother,  toward 
whom  he  has  been  especially  hostile.  Murray  is  a restless,  aggres- 
sive boy  who  had  a tendency  to  whine  and  cry  as  a child  in  order  to 
get  his  way.  He  was  handicapped  in  his  social  adjustment  by  pro- 
truding teeth  and  a sinus  condition  which  resulted  in  a running 
nose,  which  he  rarely  wiped. 

After  several  unsuccessful  placements  in  agency  foster  homes,  he 
was  again  seen  by  our  psychiatrist.  It  was  found  that  he  had  very 
positive  feelings  toward  animals,  and  a farm  placement  was  suggested. 
As  in  his  previous  placemaits,  he  was  unable  to  relate  to  people, 
and  his  aggressive  behavior  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  remain  in 
this  farm  placement.  His  I.Q.  was  found  to  be  slightly  above  average. 

Murray  was  placed  at  the  Stucty-  Home  because  it  was  felt  that  there 
was  need  for  observation  and  evaluation  of  his  behavior  upon  which 
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to  base  a future  plan.  It  was  also  felt  that  at  the  Study  Home  he 
would  not  be  placed  in  a rivalry  atmosphere  and  that  he  would  have 
a wider  selection  of  individuals  to  choose  from  for  the  purpose  of 
friendship.  However,  because  of  the  deepness  of  his  hostility  to- 
ward people  and  his  being  several  years  older  than  the  children  at 
the  Home,  Murray  was  unable  to  make  any  sort  of  adequate  adjustment, 
and  only  served  to  upset  the  other  children  at  the  Home  because  of 
his  anti-social  behavior  pattern. 

Study  of  him  at  the  Home  did  indicate  that  he  might  adjust  better 
at  a school  where  there  were  boys  his  own  age  and  a greater  degree 
of  discipline.  He  was,  therefore,  transferred  to  a school  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  After  three  months  at  this  school,  he  ran  away 
and  was  so  destructive  that  he  was  discharged.  After  a short  stay 
with  a maternal  aunt,  he  left  the  state  and  went  to  live  with  his 
mother,  who  took  him  back  on  the  condition  that  he  earn  his  ov/n 
keep. 

In  Murray's  situation,  the  Study  Home  served  to  give  the  boy  a 
home  and  helped  him  obtain  medical  treatment  and  psychiatric  treat- 
ment in  a controlled  environment.  Attempts  were  made  to  help  him 
with  orthodontia,  but  because  of  his  instability,  he  was  unable  to 
follow  through  with  this  plan. 

The  above  case  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  type  of  situation  in 
which  the  Study  Home  could  not  offer  as  positive  a service  as  in  other 
cases.  This  boy  needed  extensive  psychotherapy  of  the  type  that  the  Study 
Home  was  not  equipped  to  offer.  It  does,  hcwever,  show  very  clearly  how 
use  of  another  resource  was  brought  into  the  picture.  If  the  Study  Home  is 
not  able  to  help  the  child,  he  is  very  often  referred  to  either  another 


agency  or  another  department  within  the  agency. 


CASE  IX 


Judy,  5/30/iiO 


Mother,  1913 
Father,  unknown 


Judy  is  an  illegitimate  child  who  was  placed  at  the  Study  Home  July  3, 
19^6,  following  a foster  home  placement,  at  the  age  of  six  years. 

Judy's  mother  is  an  immature  woman  who  has  had  several  illegitimate 
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children.  She  first  came  to  the  attention  of  the  agency  when  she 
came  to  us  as  an  unmarried  mother-to-be.  Following  the  child’s 
birth,  Judy  was  placed  in  a foster  home.  Judy's  mother,  however, 
has  always  been  an  unstable  person  who  has  found  it  difficult  to 
give  up  the  child,  nor  is  she  willing  to  keep  her.  She  has  mar- 
ried several  times,  with  no  real  marital  success. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  father. 

Judy's  childhood  consisted  of  a series  of  foster  home  placements 
■which  were  always  broken  up  because  of  the  mother’s  constant  inter- 
ference, and  the  child's  inability  to  adjust  to  a foster  home  be- 
cause of  the  mother's  presence.  Judy  was  placed  in  both  Jewish  and 
non-Jewish  foster  homes,  and  was  very  confused  about  her  religion. 
Because  of  her  constant  moving  about,  Judy  did  not  learn  to  relate 
positively  to  people  and  found  this  very  difficult. 

Because  of  her  inability  to  adjust  to  foster  homes  and  her  mother's 
constant  interference,  Jucfy's  mother  applied  to  our  agency  for  help. 
Judy  was  placed  in  the  Study  Home  with  the  plan  of  helping  the  child 
become  part  of  a group  and  also  helping  the  mother  in  regard  to  her 
future  plan  in  relation  to  Judy.  Jucfy  was  taught  how  to  become 
part  of  a group  at  the  Home  and  also  to  separate  from  her  mother. 

While  Judy  was  at  the  'Stuffy  Home,  her  mother  married,  and  this  had 
a very  definite  effect  on  Judy.  She  became  very  disturbed,  and 
when  her  mother  gave  birth  to  another  child,  Judy  felt  entirely 
rejected. 

Because  of  her  mother's  remarriage  and  the  effect  that  it  had  upon 
Judy,  it  was  felt  that  she  should  be  placed  in  a foster  home  -where 
she  would  receive  individual  attention  and  also  be  sufficiently 
far  away  from  her  mother  so  that  she  will  be  able  to  adjust. 

On  March  33  19U8,  Judy  was  placed  in  a free  foster  home  in  another 
state  with  the  hope  that  it  would  be  possible  to  help  her  mother 
reach  the  point  of  permitting  Judy  to  be  eligible  for  adoption. 

This  case  is  particularly  interesting  because  it  shows  how  an  unmar- 
ried mother  came  to  the  agency  before  the  birth  of  her  child  and  how  the 
agency  helped  the  mother.  The  Stucfy  Home  offered  Judy  a chance  to  live  in 
a fairly  stable  atmosphere,  receive  psychiatric  treatment  and  become  part 
of  a group.  More  important,  however,  was  the  case  work  done  with  her  moth- 
er, that  enabled  her  to  accept  the  reality  of  her  own  position  in  regard  to 
her  ability  to  care  for  Jucfy  and  to  further  relinquish  the  child  so  that  she 
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■would  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  to  her  fullest  potentialities  in  a 
foster  home. 


CASE  X 

Daniel,  3/7/38  Mother,  1900 

Father,  1887 

Daniel,  an  eight-year-old  boy,  was  placed  at  the  Study  Home  following 

his  becoming  involved  in  the  theft  of  a gun  from  a parked  automobile. 

Daniel's  mother  was  born  in  Latvia  in  December,  1900.  At  the  age 
of  eight  she  came  to  this  country  with  her  parents  and  settled  in 
New  Hampshire.  She  graduated  from  grammar  school  and  did  sales 
work  until  her  marriage  at  the  age  of  twenty- two.  After  sixteen 
years  of  married  life,  she  died  from  an  embolism  following  the 
caesarean  birth  of  Daniel  at  a Catholic  Infant  Asylum,  where  Daniel 
remained  after  his  birth. 

Daniel's  father  was  also  born  in  Latvia.  His  schooling  was  limited 
in  Latvia,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  came  to  the  United  States  and 
settled  in  New  England.  He  learned  the  shoe  business  and  has  never 
been  in  any  other  business.  At  one  time  he  owned  his  own  business 
but  sold  out.  He  has  not  been  able  to  offer  the  boy  any  sort  of 
stable  home. 

Following  his  mother's  death,  Daniel  remained  at  the  Catholic  Home 
for  five  and  a half  years,  where  he  presented  no  behavior  problems. 

He  was  considered  to  be  a lively  youngster  and  was  well-liked.  He 
was  given  no  religious  training  while  at  the  Catholic  Home.  Be- 
cause the  Infant  Asylum  had  no  teaching  program,  Daniel  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Manchester's  Childrens  Home,  a Protestant  institution, 
in  September,  19ir3 - He  remained  here  until  September  30,  1 9U5. 

He  had  to  be  removed  because  of  his  negative  behavior  and  lying 
and  stealing.  No  form  of  treatment  seemed  to  help  the  boy  in  cor- 
recting his  habit  of  lying  and  stealing. 

Following  his  discharge  from  this  home,  he  went  to  live  with  his 
father  and  seventeen-year-old  sister.  He  attended  public  school 
but  made  a very  poor  adjustment  at  home.  He  became  involved  in 
many  thefts  and  finally  his  case  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
court.  He  was  referred  to  the  state  hospital  for  observation  and 
considered  to  be  dull  normal,  with  an  I.Q.  of  85. 

The  case  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  agency,  and  in  July, 

19bl , he  was  placed  at  the  case  work  camp.  His  adjustment  to  the 
camp,  and  its  people,  was  very  poor  at  first.  He  was  very 
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negativistic  and  fought  with  the  children.  His  fighting  was  char- 
acterized by  biting  his  opponent.  He  liked  to  build  things,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  summer  he  built  himself  a little  hut. 

When  the  group  returned  to  the  Stuc^y  Home  in  the  fall,  he  presented 
a severe  behavior  problem.  He  was  strictly  a non-conformist.  He 
refused  to  wear  shoes  unless  forced  to  do  so.  He  showed  great  re- 
sistance toward  school.  He  was  referred  to  the  psychiatrist  and 
psychologist  and  found  to  be  average  in  intelligence,  but  was  un- 
able to  function  because  of  psychoneurotic  conflict. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  him  to  have  a private  tutor  after  school, 
and  special  attention  was  given  to  him.  He  was  taught  how  to  live 
in  a group  and  how  to  cooperate  with  other  people.  He  was  given 
acceptance  that  he  so  greatly  needed.  He  recalled  being  at  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant  homes  where  he  was  the  only  Jew  and  felt 
this  very  keenly.  At  the  Study  Home  he  obtained  a feeling  of  be- 
longing. 

In  November,  19U7 , after  five  months  at  the  Study  Home  he  was 
placed  in  a foster  home  so  that  he  would  be  able  to  receive  indi- 
vidual care  and  love  that  only  a foster  home  can  offer. 

Here  we  see  a situation  in  which  an  eight-year-old  child  came  to  the 
Study  Home  after  a period  of  stay  in  a Catholic  Home  and  a Protestant  Home, 
where  in  both  cases  he  was  an  outsider  and  keenly  felt  this.  The  Study 
Home  offered  him  a home  where  he  was  helped  to  develop  himself  so  that  he 
became  foster  home  material.  The  Study  Home  also  arranged  for  him  to  have 
psychiatric  evaluation,  which  further  led  to  his  having  private  lessons  in 
his  school  work.  At  the  Study  Home  he  received  individual  attention  and 
guidance,  which  he  was  in  need  of.  The  case  worker  kept  in  constant  con- 
tact with  his  father  and  prepared  his  father  for  Daniel’s  foster  home 
placement. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


3UMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

As  a result  of  this  study,  the  writer  was  able  to  draw  some  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  use  of  the  Study  Home,  as  well  as  the  type  of  service 
offered  the  individual  child. 

In  regard  to  the  type  of  service  that  the  3tudy  Home  offers  the  child, 
this  study  shows  that  the  3tudy  Home  is  used  as  a means  of  serving  the 
child  so  that  he  may  develop  to  his  fullest  potentialities.  This  is  done 
first  by  placing  him  in  an  environment  where  he  is  allowed  as  much  freedom 
as  his  needs  warrant.  Secondly,  he  is  surrounded  and  served  by  a trained 
staff  so  that  his  needs  are  more  adequately  met.  As  the  child’s  needs  be- 
come clearer,  he  is  treated  accordingly. 

There  are  both  medical  and  psychiatric  services  available  to  him.  In 
most  situations  he  receives  his  medical  treatment  through  a private  physi- 
cian, who  is  trained  in  the  knowledge  of  human  behavior  and  attends  to  the 
child's  needs  in  case  of  illness.  This  doctor  correlates  his  treatment 
with  several  hospitals.  The  Beth  Israel  Hospital  is  used  most  frequently. 
There  is  also  an  agency  psychiatrist  who  spends  two  hours  every  other  week 
in  the  3tudy  Home  serving  the  children  directly  and  devoting  part  of  his 
time  to  the  education  of  the  staff.  His  direct  service  to  the  children  is 
primarily  diagnostic,  with  referrals  to  local  clinics  for  psychiatric  ser- 
vice, usually  following  these  diagnostic  interviews.  Through  this  process 
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children  are  referred  to  the  Harvard  Clinic,  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  and  the 
Judge  Baker  Foundation.  The  agency  finds  the  same  situation  that  exists  in 
the  rest  of  the  city,  namely  that  there  is  an  overflow  of  patients  referred 
to  these  clinics,  which  are  too  few  in  number.  As  a result  of  this,  treat- 
ment is  often  delayed  for  long  periods  of  time. 

The  agency  recognizes  the  need  for  greater  awareness  toward  the  need 
of  the  child  on  the  part  of  the  Study  Home  Staff  as  well  as  the  professional 
staff.  As  a result  of  this,  weekly  seminars  are  held  for  the  integration 
of  the  services  that  the  child  uses. 

Foster  parents  in  institutional  settings  have  not  yet  received  suffi- 
cient orientation  to  their  work,  although  much  of  the  success  of  this  par- 
ticular type  of  care  depends  upon  the  type  of  personality  and  inclusion  of 
the  foster  parents  into  the  general  scheme  of  the  agency.  So  far  very  little 
has  been  done  in  either  agencies  training  such  staff,  nor  have  the  schools 
of  social  work  responded  to  this  need  with  a training  program.^- 

Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  service  is  that  which  is  given 
to  the  parents.  In  the  above-mentioned  seminars  the  parents  as  well  as 
children  are  discussed.  As  has  been  shown  by  tables,  in  many  cases  because 
of  the  case  work  service  offered,  the  child  was  re-united  with  his  parents, 
and  in  other  cases,  when  advisable,  the  child  and  parents  were  helped  to 
separate  from  each  other,  if  thi3  was  deemed  advisable  for  the  benefit  of 
the  child.  The  criteria  for  successful  case  work  treatment  in  child  welfare 
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1 Western  Reserve  University  in  conjunction  with  Bellfaire  has  con- 
ducted seminars  for  foster  parents.  Both  the  school  and  agencies  that  used 
this  course  for  their  staffs  were  gratified  at  the  increased  service  to  the 
children  that  resulted  from  these  seminars.  This  information  was  obtained 
from  Beatrice  Wajdyk  Carter  who  was  then  serving  on  the  curriculum  committee 
at  Western  Reserve  University. 
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is,  if  possible,  to  help  the  family  and  the  child  re-unite.  We  must,  how- 
ever, recognize  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  this  is  not  possible  or  advis- 
able. In  such  cases  the  foster  home  serves  as  a means  of  giving  the  child 
the  warmth,  love  and  security  he  needs.  If  the  child  is  not  ready  for  fos- 
ter home  placement,  however,  then  the  Study  Home  is  used  to  help  prepare 
for  this  step. 

The  Study  Home  is  also  used  as  a means  of  helping  the  child  out  of  his 
own  home  while  the  case  worker  helps  the  parents  and  child  understand  one 
another.  There  are  also  times  when  a foster  home  is  too  threatening  both  to 
the  child  and  the  parents.  The  parents  may  be  threatened  at  the  thought 
that  their  children  are  relating  to  other  parents  and  are  not  ready  to  ac- 
cept this  type  of  placement.  The  children,  on  the  other  hand,  may  not  have 
been  able  to  adjust  to  a family  size  group  and  would  be  able  to  express 
their  hostility  and  true  feelings.  In  the  Study  Home  they  are  permitted  to 
do  this  verbally  or  through  play,  or  both.  They  know  that  they  are  loved 
and  kept  in  spite  of  their  behavior. 

Some  children,  such  as  Martin,  Case  TV,  remained  at  the  Study  Home  for 
too  long  a period  of  time.  When  a child  begins  to  feel  too  secure  in  his 
environment  and  begins  to  boss  the  other  children  around,  and  expects  extra 
privileges,  then  he  is  ready  to  move  on  to  a foster  home.  Experience  in  re- 
moving children  from  the  Study  Home  indicates  that  it  is  best  for  the  Study 
Home  director  to  take  the  negative  position  and  tell  the  child  that  he  is 
going  into  a foster  home,  while  the  case  worker  deals  with  the  positive  as- 
pects  of  the  placement.  This  is  done  so  that  the  case  worker  will  not  lose 
his  positive  relationship  with  the  child.  In  not  all  situations  is  the  Study 
Home  able  to  offer  as  positive  a service  to  the  child  as  in  other  cases.  In 
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the  case  of  Murray,  Case  VIII,  the  Study  Home  is  not  equipped  to  handle  his 
type  of  problem.  The  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Service  of  Boston  does 
not  offer  this  type  of  program  for  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
fifteen  years.  Because  of  lack  of  facilities  for  children  in  this  age 
bracket,  school  placements  have  been  used.  In  this  type  of  situation,  the 
agency  takes  into  consideration  the  child's  cultural  affiliations.  The 
schools  most  frequently  used  are  the  Cedar-Knolls-Hawthorne  School  in  New 
York  and  Bellfaire  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  These  are  large  schools,  and  have 
both  psychiatrists  and  case  workers  on  the  grounds.  Here  all  the  needs  of 
the  child  are  met,  and  the  more  active  and  emotionally  disturbed  child  is 
served  more  adequately.  If  the  child's  emotional  health  implies  geographi- 
cal nearness  to  his  family,  then  the  child  is  placed  at  the  Windsor  Moun- 
tain School  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts.  The  school  is  psychiatric  ally  orien- 
tated and  is  under  the  direction  of  Doctors  Max  and  Gertrude  Bondi. 

This  study  does  indicate  the  need  for  care  of  such  children  and  does 
recomnend  that  such  a project  be  undertaken  when  conditions  permit. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  in  Chapter  III  the  study  showed  that 
there  were  eleven  staff  members  for  approximately  fifteen  to  twenty  chil- 
dren. Because  of  the  vast  physical  structure  of  the  Study  Home,  this  large 
staff  is  essential.  If,  however,  this  physical  structure  were  eliminated 
and  smaller  units  of  five  to  eight  children  were  used,  the  children  would 
be  able  to  have  greater  individual  care.  This  would  also  create  a feeling 
of  home  life,  rather  than  that  of  "institution",  which  is  now  present.  The 
small  units  of  five  to  eight  children  staffed  with  foster  parents  would 
prove  more  economical  and  create  a family  atmosphere,  where  the  child  could 
test  himself  further  for  his  ability  to  go  into  a foster  home  or  his  own 
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In  regard  to  the  role  of  the  case  worker  in  the  Study  Home,  thi9  atudy 
shows  that  the  case  worker  has  a specific  role  to  play.  Separation  of  the 
child  from  his  home  for  placement  in  the  Study  Home  involves  a good  deal  of 
emotional  trauma  for  the  child  as  well  as  the  parents.  It  is  the  role  of 
the  case  worker  to  prepare  both  the  child  and  the  parents  for  this  change. 
Once  the  child  has  been  placed  in  the  Study  Home,  the  contact  between  the 
child  and  the  case  worker  is  limited.  The  psychiatrist  works  with  the 
child  and  unless  the  child  does  request  an  interview  with  the  foster  home 
department  case  worker,  she  confines  her  activity  to  case  work  treatment 
with  the  parents.  When  the  child  is  ready  to  leave  the  Study  Home,  the 
case  worker  again  resumes  case-work  treatment  with  the  child.  If  the  child 
is  placed  in  a foster  home,  the  placement  is  supervised  by  a case  worker 
from  the  foster  home  department.  If  the  child  is  returned  to  his  own  home, 
the  case  i9  referred  back  to  the  original  family  case  worker. 

This  study  shows  the  value  and  use  of  the  Study  Home  as  a means  of 
serving  the  individual  child  in  order  that  he  may  develop  to  his  fullest 
potentialities.  It  also  shows  the  relationship  between  the  Study  Home  and 
case  work  treatment  as  offered  by  the  Jewish  Family  and  Children '3  Service 
of  Boston.  It  brings  out  lacks  in  the  facilities  available  and  offers 
recommendations  whenever  possible. 

It  would  indeed  be  of  value  if  another  study  were  made  that  compared 
the  success  of  the  placements  that  were  made  with  the  use  of  the  Study  Home 
as  a transitional  step  toward  placement  as  against  placing  the  child  from 
his  own  home  directly  into  a foster  home. 


Richard  K.  Conant,  Dean 
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SCHEDULE 


NAME 

AGE  (at  time  of  placement) 

3EX 

MARITAL  STATUS  OF  PARENTS 
TO  STUDY  HOME  FROM: 

OWN  HOME 
FOSTER  HOME 
INSTITUTION 
HOME  OF  RELATIVES 
REASON  FOR  3TUDY  HOME  PLACEMENT: 

PSYCHIATRIC  3TUDY 
BREAK  UP  OF'  HOME 
LEARN  TO  LIVE  IN  BUSTER  HOME 
PARENT-CHILD  RELATIONSHIP 
MEDICAL  STUDY 
EXPERIENCE  IN  GROUP  LIVING 
PREPARATION  TO  OWN  HOME  FROM  FOSTER  HOME 
LENGTH  OF  STAY  AT  STUDY  HOME 
FROM  STUDY  HOME  TO: 

OWN  HOME 
FOSTER  HOME 
SCHOOL 

STILL  AT  STUDY  HOME 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OP  SOCIAL  WQPK 
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